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DECEMBER 1941 


THE LOST PEOPLE 


ROXANE 





was Flatbush born, was twenty-six, 
had lavender eyes and frizzly hair 
A Dutchman got her in a fix 
| at Carcassonne. A pockmarked Swede 


took her to Budapest by air. 


And she was bored, Roxane, Roxane 
was talented and incomplete 
I knew her when an Englishman 
was keeping her in two dull rooms 


- 
‘ on a dead-end street. 
| 


I knew her too when sick with love 
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or lovelessness or womankind 
she closed her lavender eyes and dove 
into the river bright with gulls 





and garbage, oil and grapefruit rind, 


pat 
thought better of it, swam to shore 
I too have plunged into that sea | po 
of filth, and thought that nevermore | rec 
should I swim landward, yet I died, 
and lived, no more than shx 
ch 
to 
in 
RESTAURATEUR WITH MUSIC 
| be 
Knishes, kisses, i 
white wine and seltze: i. 
Good evening, ladie r 
says the Original ss 


Moscowitz. 


My father read the Talmud, 
my mother wore a wig, 

my mother looked at a gips 
I play the cymbalon 


Ai, ai, business is bad 
at night under the pape 
Art in America, ai, ai 











MALCOLM COWLEY 


THE EATER OF DARKNESS 
To R.M.C. 


Dipping an adroit hand into his hat, he found excessively a 
patent razor, gin, a banjo-ukulele 

five cigar bands, 3-in-1, a jackknife with broken blades, a 
portable bathtub and a Sunday Times, as well as freckles, Matisse, 
red hair, a blue airplane and a white rabbit. 

The last he gave to the White Queen, who ran away. 

The red-haired man burst into genuine tears, they did not 
change to pearls. He went to a dance in Harlem. Holding a 
toy pistol bang to his head, he crumpled boom to the floor, 
in time with Duke Ellington’s umpah-umpah. 

It was what everybody expected. That year everybody was 
being baroque and outrageous, with a false hint of sadness 
underneath. The parties were wonderful, and nobody believed 
in them any more 

But the bullets were real and the death was real, I couldn’t get 
over it 


THE LOST PEOPLE 


The bedroom on the courtyard, and the tree 

of heaven that brushed our window there, we slept 
and loved and slept all the long afternoon; 

the quiet in the streets and twilight still 

at ten o'clock, the sidewalk tables crowded, 

the Arab selling rugs, and we moved south, 

south with the end of summer to a shore 
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that looked toward Africa, and fleshly white 
sea-lilacs died in the sand. 


Then north again with spring, the wooden inn 
dry-rotting under the Heiterwand, the major 
without a pension, fragile and polite, 
full-breasted Rosa singing to the starved 

and pederastic poet, these were broken 

wax figures in a wax-pale landscape. We 
were new, invincible, we paid our bills 

and then moved on. A moment to admire 
the glister of decay, and we moved on 

brightly among the ruins. 


Late, late in youth we heard the market wagons 
roll in the streets, the blind violinist play, 

but did we hear the shamble of the waiter 
coming to count our saucers, did we hear 

the shots, the hobnailed echoes die away? 

And bedward stumbling, did we understand 

at daybreak with our sweethearts, that we should 
at evening waken in a furnished room 
somewhere, alone and old? 


This is our story. We have drunk the wine 
of silence on the star-drenched Adriatic, 

have followed southward cranes and followed spring 
to uttermost Lapland. Kneeling at the doors 
of night clubs and bordellos, we have prayed 
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MALCOLM COWLEY 


that suddenly opened wide they might reveal 
our childhood country. We have wasted lives 
not ours alone, have roamed the fluid earth 
and all its floating capitals, tied fast 

to the apron strings of vice. 


The way is long. Insensitivity 

is vice, “Why not” is vice. The tepid lovers 
forsaken in each other's beds, the habit 

of little treacheries, the friends unliked, 

the joyless orgy, these and these are vice. 

From fields as green as jellied mint, from houses 
bright as our toys, substantial as our fathers, 

we sailed against the sun and found ourselves 
here in a countryside of phlegm-gray mist 

and soot-gray shadowless evil. 


Is it too late for homeward journeys? Prince, 
Archangel, Satan, what we ask is only 

a word to unlock the corridors of dream. 

Lest in the daylong wilderness we wander 
too long without direction, take our hands, 

close tight our eyes and lead us into nights 

rich with the smell of childhood. Life is heavy 
on our bent shoulders. Lift the burden, Prince, 
and gently guide us toward the mother darkness, 
the comforting arms, the stupor of the tomb. 
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SEVEN 


I woke and could not see the familiar white 





walls of my bedroom, somewhere woke and dreamed 

that crabwise | was climbing a long stai: | 
toward what I did not know or whom, but always 
backward and sideward, step by step I climbed; | 
till under me I saw a burning town 

my town and house, my lifetime, my desires 


I dreamed and I was climbing a long stair 

rising toward emptiness. A voice cried, ‘Seve: 

is waiting there.” I knew that Seven was 

my fate and God, that Seven was a spher¢ 

on a tall throne resting, Seven was an eye 


that watched my progress, fisherlike and cold 


"I have been idle, Seven,” and the voice | 
was mine that murmured, “Seven, I have been | 
self-centered, self-indulgent,” but there wa 

no answer on the steps where still I climbed 

“Hear me, have pity on me, Seven.” Now 

the answering voice was in me but not mine 


“Climb on,” it said, “climb to that sideward height 
where Seven is waiting, Seven eternall; 

there, by nothing surrounded, nothing beneat! 
nothing above. The goal. The nethermost answer 
The white egg-shaped motionless, speechless N 


Malc im Cowle) 











NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


“This is the interpretation, O king 
That they shall drive thee from men 
And thy dwelling shall be with the 
beasts of the field.’ 
Danie: 

The king become animal thinks as the horse does 

or the hare 
Of heat and a hole 
What the hairdressers combed houses lice: the ringleted 

and the scented hair, 
And the fingernails trimmed by the barbers of Babylon 
\re clawed like a bird's 
He runs in the long grass, or in the buckwheat, shot at by farmers 

hated by the dogs of the herds. 
The large inviolate brow behind whose bone the planets turned 

and geometry smiled 
Unlearns now what with difficulty a king learned 
The gesture with the sceptre, the angle for the crown 

the vices of ambitious men. 
Here an animal hunts, eats grasshoppers, urinates against trees, 


sleeps in his dung in a den 


Walk among the cool elaborate pillars of the palace 


and ask, “Who's king here?” 
But the armored immobile guards have been warned. It is said 
Nebuchadnezzar has gone abroad for a year 
He visits his cousin, the King of the Hebrides 
He travels incognito on a foreign ship.” 
Lean, apologetic, the ambassadors conduct the stranger throug! 


the desolate gardens 
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The cellars racked with his imported wines, the bed chambers 
Immaculately and beautifully kept 
Here he listened to his favorite music, there he enjoyed 
the eucalyptus shade at noon, 
Here His Majesty slept. 
Progress on the vast forbidding pyramid is reported, 
the splendid burial place 
Proceeds stone by quarried stone, chamber by ingenious chamber, 
fronted with his face. 


Whether they can keep the secret forever or whether 
the truth inevitably must slip 

Somehow despite the ambassadors’ vigilance, the enforced silence 
of the armored guards, 

And rumor run the length of Babylon no one ventures to predict 

Meanwhile all that inherited power is debased to an animal’s paws 
What fears it acquires 

Are other than the fear of assassination or the fear of dreams 

In which he saw himself first the great tree then the broken root 
He moves on all fours, 

Answers the horned owl, the wild hair grows out of his eyes, 
drinks the pool’s green scum. 

The black forsaken eunuchs, 

The women of the interior gardens, the effeminate musician 
with the doeskin drum 

Long for their love who lies by the secret waterhole, 
their lord who springs 

Now at the paralyzed rabbit while Death slobbers in the woods 
and madness sings. 





Alfred Hayes 





Ps 








GOD WILLS IT 


The very earth will disown you 

If your soul barter my soul; 

In angry tribulation 

The waters will tremble and rise. 

My world became more beautiful 
Since the day you took me to you, 
When, under the flowering thorn tree 
Together we stood without words, 
And love, like the heavy fragrance 

Of the flowering thorn tree, pierced us. 


The earth will vomit forth snakes 

If ever you barter my soul!! 

Barren of your child, and empty 

I rock my desolate knees. 

Christ in my breast will be crushed, 
And the charitable door of my house 
Will break the wrist of the beggar, 
And repulse the woman in sorrow. 


The kiss your mouth gives another 
Will echo within my ear, 

As the deep surrounding caverns 
Bring back your words to me 
Even the dust of the highway 
Keeps the scent of your footprints 
I track them, and like a deer 
Follow you into the mountains 
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Clouds will paint over my dwelling 
The image of your new love. 

Go to her like a thief, crawling 

In the boweled earth to kiss her 
When you lift her face you will find 
My face disfigured with weeping. 


God will not give you the light 
Unless you walk by my side 
God will not let you drink 

If I do not tremble in the water. 
He will not let you sleep 

Except in the hollow of my hair. 


If you go, you destroy my soul 

As you trample the weeds by the roadside. 
Hunger and thirst will gnaw you, 
Crossing the heights or the plains; 
And wherever you are, you will watch 
The evenings bleed with my wounds. 
When you call another woman 

I will issue forth on your tongue, 
Even as a taste of salt 

Deep in the roots of your throat. 

In hating, or singing, in yearning 

It is me alone you summon. 


If you go, and die far from me 
Ten years your hand will be waiting 
Hollowed under the earth 














GABRIELA MISTRAL 


To gather the drip of my tears. 
And you will feel the trembling 
Of your corrupted flesh, 
Until my bones are powdered 
Into the dust on your face. 
Gabriela Mistral 
Translated by Katherine Garrison Chapin 


BEHOLD THE MAN 


You have devoured the sullen rage of years 
From angry mouths; and in the molten mind 
Have fashioned it to purpose as unkind 

As that they gave you. For your Figure bears 
The brunt of insolence; and all those tears 
Unshed from bitterness amid the grind 

Of slow revenge are here. Oh they are blind 


Who cannot see the cry your stone declares 


Let that white cloud of anguish here deface 
Men's ignorance—even while your loving art 
Baffles their angry minds. For in the cold 
And grim distortion of the hands and face 
Whipped into life, they see the bitter part 

Y hand has given to redemption’s mould. 


Ashley Sampson 
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FOURTEEN POEMS 


CHANGE 


For a little, ever so little while 

Winds will be still, lawns will be green, 
Fat sheep will stumble over the stile, 
The lazy dial on his shadow lean. 

Then will come dark days of change, 
When shadows can confuse the hour, 
And winds will wander cold and strange, 
Venture and try their frosty power. 
Plainly a careful man can see 

The sun on tiptoe flee the north, 

But why does he lose heart and flee, 
And not as brave at dawn come forth? 
Someone must yet deface the dark, 
Upbraid the lazy lingering dawn. 

The priest has gone, but left his clerk 
And I am that unhappy one 





COMET NEAR VEGA 


You are lost in the excitement of Christmas and the war 
Somewhere in the misty northwest sky, 

For some reason, I forget what for, 

This December you are hurrying by 

In June and peace, strong glasses would be our 

And children would be standing on the hill 
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GUSTINE BOWE 


Astrologers have much to say about 

Your wayward fire, but you must wait until 
Wars are afoot and Christmas is at hand, 

And the world is filled with the Bethlehem star, 
And the whole sky is blasted on the land. 
Things are wonderful enough as they are. 


GREAT ARMIES 


Great armies do not guard 

Great souls, 

Barges will land with lard 

On guarded moles. 

Ships that have thought for freight 
Laugh in the waves 

That, uplashed, overrate 

The depth of graves 


IT MINDS NOT 


When joy points to a star 
Or needs the full of moon 
Then it has gone too far, 


Will leave too soon. 


But when beside the grate 
Or an enameled stove, 
It minds not star or fate 


Then it is love. 
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THE FRAILTY OF VIRTUE 





The seven deadly sins stood up. 
The cardinal virtues were still on their benches, 
Gluttony and Envy quickly sup, 

Lust dragged Sloth and the rest of them off after wenches 
The cardinal virtues had so gently dined, 
Only one had wit enough to say, “Shall we visit the sick? 
One shuddered at the way Covetousness and Lust entwined 
He had not strength enough to pinch the wick 

We have been outvoted,” said Humility, 
“By the seven deadly sins. 
There are only four of us, and our scones and tea, 

And there are seven of them now carousing at the inns 


THE FELON 


What do you want with this man, 
Judges and jailers? 

Do you think your dungeons can 
Hangmen, impalers, 

Do more than God to set him right, 

That turned his erring soul toward night? 


You with your pudgy jowls, 

Do you think you know, 
Bespectacled like owls, 

The wise way for him to go? 

I think you are just a bit worse 
Than he, more cosmically perverse 
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THE STRIFI 


his sense, that bereft, 

Che heart beats on in faith 
This nerve deadened, cleft, 
Chrobbing, thoughtless lathe; 


Ventricle freshening blood, 


Blood mending tissue worn 
Till the dark nervous flood 


kes of the brain have torn 
Tired of cobbled prance 
Living takes to cloud 
Heart alters its dance 
So flesh is half a shroud, 
A strange outpost of life, 
Whose gospel is not writ 


ravenous strife, 





Death pulling at the bit. 


THERE IS NO EXPLAINING 


You have memories we do not share, 


Preoccupied with a nervous care 
Pulling vestiges of your soul 

Out of customs, paying toll 

I do not know where you are going 
Do not iook for any help from me 
Where smoky tugs are towing 


Once they untangle from the quay, 
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The wreckage of your seventy years; 

There is no explaining this with tears 

You are right to be worried, 

I would be worried too. 

Right not to be hurried, 

I would not know what to do. 

I would breathe hard, wrap my flesh around its bone, 
Shudder going out on the dark water all alone. 





IT TOOK SO LON( 


Let us all believe, 

Quiet our fearful hearts, 

Wrap rosaries round the sleeve 
Of him that parts. 


Let us in prayer 

Annul the doubting thought 
That barricades the stair 
Legend has wrought. 


Let us all believe 

In our eternal glory. 

It took so long to weave 
A hope so hoary. 








AUGUSTINE BOWE 


THE CRUCIFIX 


They came. Well, yes, they came, 

As I had always thought they would, 

But over and over they said the same 
Words, because they thought they should, 
To me nailed here in public shame. 


Have you ever tried to hold the attention of a child? 
Being God is something like that, if you take it seriously. 
The guilty ones are too meek and mild, 

The earnest ones behave deliriously. 

I wanted them to be gently wild. 


Perhaps the priests are right to give them beads 
To tell, invent monotonous response 

To endless litanies. They know their needs. 

If they came unrehearsed and saw me all at once, 
They would run madly off among the weeds 


BETWEEN 


Neither beginning nor end counts so much. 
So much lies between 

The eye, the hand will such things touch 
Before the end of green 


That Gods upon their stony hills, 
Infants stirring in the womb, 
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Tolerate the involved quadrilles 
Whose last step is the tomb 


An hour or season will be soft, 
There will be talk and song. 

We can hold such flags aloft 

Dark and silence will seem wrong 


WHAT DISTANCE 


At the distance of a hundred feet 
Can you tell a sigh from smile 
Friend from foe at a mile? 


How can you fix your face to greet 


Him you must meet 
In a little while? 


It was love last night. 
What was left to be said 
Are the roses around us red. 
Are the lilies white. 

I am afraid [ am right. 


They are dead. 


THE WEIGHT OF ALL THIS AIR 


The weight of all this air is such, 
Spaded earth will not increase 
The burdens that I carry much 

I will wear it like a fleece 
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To save me from a raw cold day 

[rt will cover up my eyes, 

Stop my ears from what men say 

[ will fancy I am wise 

I will nourish, sip by sip, 

The earth that nourished me 

And I will hear from her own lip 


I am from bondage free 


I} UST BE HONESTY IN KINDNESS 


re sty in kindness 
must | 1a bowl of sou ght of 
ntary blindness 
1 obstinate refusal to see the sunset in the we 
\ fortnight in the country is a good thing for a child 
But there are more than a score of fortnights in a year, 
And some of them come when the winter is wild 
The young nfant will grow old and full of feat 





must feed many a face many winters throu 


iid many a hand that is dying 


| many an angel on white wings flying 


less to do than we have to do, 


Au TH tine Bou e 


AUGUSTINE BOWER 
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IN THE SEASON OF GOOD WILL 


An alter ego, his since birth, 
Hates this season of peace on earth. 


This city tinseled with good will 
This store in which he comes because 
Again he'd play at Santa Claus 


One self would play, but one would kill 
That other self is also his 


Even in church he knows it is 


That swaggering self who, flag in hand, 
Once marched to war, abusive would 
Destroy the life in his own blood 


‘ To march again behind the band. 





The casement stains with blues and reds 
The vestments and the bare bowed heads 


“Eternal Father! Strong to save 
The choir sings as in the past 
He knows he has two selves at last 


A Christmas tree is in the nave 


The gospel’s one that he has heard 
“In the beginning was the word.” 

















MARION STROBEL 


Knowing may help. The organ peals: 
Sprigs of holly are on the pews, 

The choir boys pass him by in twos, 
Down front a boy in khaki kneels. 


Knowing may help. While throwing crumbs 
To river gulls, he hears the drums. 


Close to the bridge's railing, he 
Remains as though he did not hear 
The martial footsteps drawing near. 


He does not turn around to see 


The crowd sprung up in back of him. 


Below the bridge, gulls peck and swim, 
Behind his back a banner blows. 


Once he marched down the boulevard 
Holding a banner striped and starred. 


Under the bridge the water goes 


Marion Strobel 
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THREE POEMS \ 
ALDER RED R 
ON 


After death I shall surely see this red, I 
The color of alder berries against the gra O 
Of oak and maple, and the sombre day 
Burning with misty coldness overhead 


After I leap the wall in heaven, and turn 

The towering shrubbery, and pause to se¢ 

What this new country has for me 

I shall feel suddenly a color burn 

Out of the light that fills the orchards of 

And mist of Connecticut hills brought in fror 

Will blow on my forehead, the oaks of my youth ¥ 


And fixed against gentle gray of tree 

And further gray of swamp and winter strean 
That red—small jewels of eternity, 

And rich and warm like blood that beats in dreams 





i H 
That fills our love with sweetness. Certainl , 
The Christ who walks the stairway, deep 
Within the towers of our hope, 
Knows in his love what beauties we should kee; 
Which of those mortal things for which we grops 
Is true and worthy to go past the sleep 
Of dying and be with us still. 
Surely, if symbols of our growth and pait 
Will live again to the touch, for further growing 
I will see alder and oak and winter again 
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With sound of carols, a sky that will soon be snowing. 


Red of the alder, shining in misty cold, 
With the mountain holly, the princess pine, and the bay, 


The hemlock with small, tight cones, all tucked in the fold 


Of the h hung on the door for Christmas day 
Your f life and the further living 
sloo iat in us beats and yearns 





For joy and richness here, for the eager giving 
That in that other country safe returns 
In colors known and loved, in shapes that show 


How much we learned, how much we still must grow 


In mists, and seasons and in touch that burn 


LITTLE WE KNEW 


Brown, crumbled stone and the long slant of sand 
Mimic voice of silence in the thick web of sky, 

Here the thin roots weave under me, the poised land 
Rocks on the thrust of night and the cold bat blows by 
Curious leans the gaunt bough of the pine, 


Caught in the lucid wash of stars dimmed and drowned 





Hepaticas we picked, boulders we leaned upon 
Crushed and rebellious in the dark tomb of ground 


Ne 


pwar 1 Zong now, no slow return; 


ut J 


H is are forever calling in the late death of days 
I burned t shadow and again will burn 


When Orion flashes steel and the Pleiades ablaze 
Wing down on younger hearts, set fresh for hops 


Within this cun f calm, this buried slope 
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Where is the wooden gate that opened in 

On pine dusk and forgetfulness and hushed breath? 
Little we knew of sorrow or the sense of sin 

That, upward writhing to the throat of age, 

Tightens itself with greater strength than death. 
Down this same pebbled way, past barbed wire bent 
By cattle blundering, under this rubble 

The woodchuck sick for refuge, the hedgehog sorely spent, 
Hear in the black of trees the wings of trouble, 

And human love, with tendrils of remorse, 

Coils in the hearts of new ones taking this way, 
Thinking perhaps this is a different course, 

This place secure, this dark immune to day 


SEAGULL CITY 


There are paths through the tall waves and ways of walking, 
Under the sea there are cities growing, 

The chalk-white sea-gulls, eager for talking, 

Flock to the streets where the spray is blowing 

There are alleys of coolness down through the blue, 

On the sidewalks of white shell, herons of blue 
Stalk through the sea-gulls, stiff and remote , 
The pink walls of coral shine in the air. 

The wind has a star-cold, single note, 

The seal and the penguin converse and stare. 





George Abbe 











.. THE FLOWERS OF ORCUS REMEMBER THEE” 
Ezra Pound 


All your words are closed around you now: 
The secret suns have set within your veins 
And stars splash crystally against your walls of night. 
If you had named yourself against the canyons of our silence, 
Setting the echoes to clamor and the hawks to flight; 
If you had said, It was this path in summer 
To the freckled pool, the stippled leaves, 
The dust-lush ripeness of the berry bush; 
It was this book I walked; and turned that sage 
Within his rooted grave; it was this night 
That struck its bell within my sleep 
And split your face into a thousand thousand eyes; 
If you had said, ‘Be in me as the bleak winds 
I could have walked this cowl-hour 
As a nun, chanting the beads of resurrection, 
Slipping a loose latch wide. 
hey will scatter remembrance over you 
As though you were a field to plant with Spring 
But I shall take no harvest from the crows 
Nor startle larks into their stems of flight. 


Amelia Snyder McIntyre 
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MORNING 


Time of silence and opening 

from darkness—Thoreau’s mosquito’s cosmic hum 
“fertility of the world”—from a thousand, 

a thousand thousand rooms, the city 

begins its going forth from the numb 

hangar of the heart. A child wakes 

with a child’s new eyes, soberly, confusedly 

—no sound, no least sound except downward 

the city’s own—to the room around him, trying 
to find his place within its walls, its light. 


A woman, looking at the morning sun, 
expecting the sound of work from loft windows 
opposite hers, is hungry—there is hunger 
deeper than the stomach pit’s and ade! 

to it: this redoubled hunger g: 

in weakness of the body to a stren 

that will break the thousand sepa: 

walls of the rooms, that will get : 

out of the dust of fallen walls anc 

love and pity in its famishing 


her hunger is not unlike 

the child’s. A man hears the new li 
past the midge’s whine—the voice 
Thoreau heard in the quiet of 

Walden Pond—and opens his eyes 

on an ordinary day of work 

his hand will adjust the lathe bed, spill 
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MILLEN BRAND 


“soap water” on the turning brass 
and see it steam; he will be satisfied 


with what he makes, with what he does, with all 


the hours of his life as they seem to him 

full enough—yer still be unsatisfied 

he has that desire too, the desire to be 

part of something greater than he is; 

the separating walls are yet wide 

and he will feel a hungering in him 

as real as the child’s, as real as the woman’s, till 
destruction is in him and the world 
becomes large; he is necessity 

the road out of the real, to all 


Millen Brand 
SHOES 


His shoes are polished as the face 

Of the Negro lad who keeps them so— 
Imported leather, silken lace, 
Hand-wrought from heel to toe 


And yet he walks the read of one 
Whose paltry soles are patched and worn; 
The earth will shoe him when he’s done, 
A spade for the last shoe-horn. 
John Robert Quinn 
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THE BOOK OF ADELAIDE 


To Adelaide, 


Wherever she has gone 
& 


I. CHILDHOOD, GIRLHOOD, AND YOUTH 
a 


Destiny is the playmate of the child, 

To tell her secrets, force into her small 

Hands small canny presents, like a ball, 

A leaden ring, a sweet—and to her wild 
Terrors and tempers to entreat “Be still, 

Be far apart and you shall be unharmed, 
Whose childhood is the trial of the charmed— 
For what are you and what must you fulfill?” 


Child is the princess prisoned in the hall, 
Ragged or slumbering or engirt with thorns, 
Or living soulless in the waterfall; 
Misshapen to a bear, she has been sworn 

To dumbness and disguise, and suffers all 
Spells of resignation and of being born 


5 
4. 


One by one we chasten our desires 

And try by fire and water our content, 
Crowning a tyranny that’s kindly meant 
To be our ruler and our mystifier— 
“More of yourself and of the world less, 
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Be your prayer and your perpetual discipline 
For sake of the enchantment chained within; 
Your one felicity be hardiness.” 


Serve us, subdue, usurp and unify 

High-handed law-giver to our 

Unhappy land that parches for your power 

Like rainstorm. As we search the darkening sky, 
We look to you with eyes of full assent— 

And only the punished are the innocefit. 


3. 
(The Poem) 


In the whole world, on the forbidden stair 
Mounting to twilight, I shall look for her 
With single-mindedness of murderer. 
She is like that, and to the heart as dear 

As murder, as inexpressible and clear, 

As perilously present in the dark 

Orbit of things, as wary of the mark,- 

Her trysting place is roundabout and near: 


And will she come there to her favorites, 
And will she ever by mastery be kissed, 
For by what scheme, what visionary writ 
Shall we possess her,—like the terrorist 
Married to the fatality he saw 

As wholly beautiful and free of flaw. 
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il. THE COURTSHIP 


We talked all night by pillars of the El, | 
And love was likely to be ne’er-do-well, 
Befriended by each other's friendlessness, 
Beneath the gallow shadows that were cast 

Winter we went for a walk among broken walls 

That plunged themselves like wintry waterfalls 

Or leaned,a barrier to desolation 
With crooked shadows other side of sun 


Spring we went for a walk across wide lots 
Until the flatlands overflowed the knolls 
With head-high rushes, and it was the marsh 
The grass was bitter and our bodies harsh 


There was no wedding gown to rid me of 
Before I was amenable to love; 

Pain lay like taste of whiskey in the throat 
We fell asleep under one overcoat. 


Wind woke our chamber of the stormy reeds 
Our happiness was sand under our heads 
The dowry I brought might be a loan 

From beggar’s open hand of skin and bone 


Married by force which was our hunger’s grasp 

And by our hatred of the hungry past 

For nothing kinder than necessity 

Made the great love between the man and me 
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Ill. SAINT FELIX STREET 


I think of Beauty in the smallest room 

To Let the length of this street, where who calls 
His soul his own, or bright, or admirable? — 
The street that ages childlessly to slum. 

Around the corner, with his iron bells 

St. Felix preaches our mortality; 

Two nuns go down the street, their backs to me; 
I worry for my health when evening falls. 


Evenings comes the grand inquisitor 

With his decree on every mortal heart; 

In our dismay, we do not take our part, 

Our answers are remorseful and as poor 

As those to clinic, jail, or relief questionnaire— 
And what do you want of me—confession of 
Inherited disability to love,— 

Our color, age, preoccupation with despair? 


That our fulfillment is the True Romance, 
Our honor is the criminal who talks, 

And Charity is forced to come across—? 
With what machinery may we shake hands, 
And of what desert are we citizen, 

What suicide the likeness of our saint, 
Whose body lies in bodiless grace at length~— 
Our acrobat, our realistic man? 


I think of Beauty (never getting far 
For my bedevilment with fault and fate) 
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But that it is by nature passionate, 

The while Saint Felix Street, the things that are, 

Are deadly by their long indifference. 

Bells of our grief, no blame, your summoning tongues, 
And evening's dome, obedient as a gong, 

Sounds, and our hearts sound disobedience 


Beauty who governs in our underworld, 

Who cherishes the Missing on his quest 

And cherishes the Wanted’s deep unrest 

You who transfigure, inviolate green and pearl, 
The sky above the factories—Delight 

Of the least among us, and our simplest grief, 
Miraculous as to our unbelief 
Your pure appearance, give us second sight 


IV. LEGACY 


Child, dear nakedness 
O born 

From insensate void 

By mother’s ache, 

By father’s delirium 

Be undestroyed, 


Be orphan of us 
For our bestowal 
You had best do without 
Be strange as you must 
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And nourish your soul 
Hand to mouth. 


In lieu of luck, 

The singular gift 
That remains 

Is to live on lack, 
The making shift 
With manifold pain 


Only take our rage, 
Which we have wronged 
By great misuse— 

For your heritage: 

It has belonged 

To all the just 


Whose hearts were fierce 
Who withstood 

At the heart’s core 

The complexities 

That disarm the good 

Of vision and power 


, : 
Clara Bru 
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THE DAY IS A POEM 


oo back in his flight, Robinson Jeffers’ sees the world mi 
turning to salt, as he had prophesied in his long crying of in 
violence and doom. Mixed with his horror is a pardonable trace 





of pride, such as might become a vehement old warlock who, | a 

after interminable conjurings, suddenly produces a fell spirit from | re: 

his kettle of bones and excrement. ha 
Well: the day is a poem: but too much | fii 


Like one of Jeffers’s, crusted with blood and barbaric omens, 





Painful to excess, inhuman as a hawk’s cry. : 

With this stricken world, dyed in the “noble, rich glowing . 
color of blood,” Jeffers can be friend: it is the familiar world of 
his imagination. Now that he begins to retrace his footsteps, it Py 
may be pertinent to inquire why he left us in the first place and ; 
to what fellowship he may return. , 

The picture of Jeffers as avatar, stone-breasted and prehistorical, : 
living in majestic isolation with a gang of clacking Furies for is 
company, has been one of the formidable illusions of twentieth- 
century poetry. To have created that illusion is in itself a triumph. o 
Actually, like the early nineteenth-century Romantic poets, he has é 
been wielding his bright sword against the industrial revolution |} 
and the rise of scientific materialism. Since the time was late | : 
and the fight seemed lost, he could only renounce the civilization | _ 
that had suffered itself to be tainted. All this disaffection, carried | . 
to the extreme of nihilism, stems from an overpowering disgust | : 
with “the immense vulgarities of misapplied science and decaying 
Christianity.” What Taine said of Byron may be said, with equal : 
appropriateness, of Jeffers: p 


"Be Angry at the Sun, by Robinson Jeffers. Random House 
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“Inevitably imprisoned within himself, he could see nothing 
but himself; if he must come to other existences, it is that they 


rid may reply to him; and through this pretended epic he persisted 
of in his eternal monologue.” 

ace Continuing his “pretended epic,” Jeffers opens this volume with 
ho, a long narrative poem entitled Mara, which does no more than 
om | restate, with a new cast of incestuous phantoms, the allegory he 


has been writing for some twenty years. With practised hand he 
flicks his long whip-like lines; the rhythms are beautifully con- 
trolled; the story leaps from one explosion of emotion to another; 
if at times the language turns tasteless and gauche, particularly in 





in : : : d 
8 expressions of sentiment, at other times it redeems itself effort- 
of . : nese 
lessly, as when “the artery sprayed like a fire-hose,” or “the slow 
, it ‘ by 
d flies vultured the table.” But nowhere does it match his best 
in é‘ 
writing, when the language turns all to light, as in saying of a 
al man’s dying, “It is only someone dropping a mask. / A little per- 
sonality lost, and the wild / Beauty of the world resumed.” That 
of ee 
is from another and better poem in this book. 
th- 4 ‘ "ae 
" Mara itself is only a mask, and when it is dropped, a monu- 
pa. + mental ennui stares out at us. Here are “a cancerous old man, 
has . i . 
. a jealous wife , and a little young hot adulteress between her 
ion “ , ; ; 
two men,” one of whom is her husband, the other his brother. 
ate : eget , 
| It is old stuff to Jeffers; he is bored writing it, and, what is worse, 
ion Ss et ae 
ed | we are permitted to sense his boredom, his feeling that he has 
spun too many myths out of himself, that they have turned on 
ust Rs a: 
, him and are devouring him. He wants a living symbol who can 
in . : , . . wg : 
2 | project his sense of tragic destiny; who can enact on the world’s 
i 


stage the grandiose drama of Romantic irony and Romantic des- 
pair; into whom he can pour the disastrous vials of his spirit. 
Into the midst of Mara, as though he had been waiting restlessly 
{ 
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in the wings all the time, bursts, if only for a moment to take his | S 
bow, the Person for whom Jeffers has been waiting, the genius | lat 
of his dire prophecies. We do not actually see him; our only 
contact with him is through his voice, his passionate high bark 
heard on the radio, bringing “scorn and dog wrath” from the pits ar 





of Europe, as the war starts and an old man wearily handles gt 
his pain. nt 

Bruce Ferguson, the protagonist of Mara, who hangs himself th 
“by a horse-hair hackamore under a beam in the barn,” may be | [a 


the last of an ill-starred dynasty beginning with Tamar Cauldwell | 
from Lobos. For better or worse, Jeffers has found his flesh-and- | 
blood Manfred. In The Bowl of Blood, a 27-page masque follow- 
ing Mara, he introduces, for the first time in English poetry, Hitler 
as hero. | 

The scene of The Bowl of Blood—a magnificent accomplish- | 
ment, by all odds the most important poem in the book—is a 
desolate cabin on the Schleswig shore of the North Sea. Attended 
by three maskers, a fishwife with a gift for prophecy leans over | 
a basin of blood. Hitler has come to her for consultation. Out of 
her trance appear first the visions of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon, enacted by the maskers. Reminding the Leader of how 
they failed, these apparitions serve only to agitate him 


This is my Gethsemane night, Christ's agony in the { 
garden: only to great artists 
Come these dark hours. } 


At last appears the spirit of his friend Ernst Friedenau, « 
young German soldier of 1917. The seance takes a turn for the 
better. The British, it is predicted, will be “howked out” of 
Norway. Holland and Flanders will submit. France will fall 
within sixty days. But Friedenau gives one emphatic warning 
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Strike not England too soon . . . Strike in September; or if 
later, better.” 
This is false advice. Why is it given? 

Because a prompt invasion would catch England in anguish 
and end the war this year; which is not intended. The war must 
grind on, and grind small. It must not end when France falls, 
nor when England is beaten. It must not end when the ends of 
the earth are drawn in. God is less humane than Hitler, and has 
larger views.” 

The tragedy must be played out, “down into dreary revolution 
and despair, exhaustion and shabby horrors and squalid slavery, 


lown to the death of “the boys without blemish,” down to the 


At the close of the masque the medium, struggling to regain 


consciousness, upsets the basin of blood at Hitler's feet. He 


:) 
m 


yut in horror, pays her “the usual small fee,” and leaves the 


Watch this man, half conscious of the future 
Pass to his tragic destiny 


effers’ work has always had the force and the torment of g 


reat 
art. This poem contains, in addition, virtues for which he had 


not consistently prepared us: beauty of form; imagination of a 


high order; a style economical, just, bone-clean. Of the quality 
of the writing I need say only that it is maintained not far below 
the level of this passage 


Listen: power is a great hollow spirit 

That needs a center 

It chooses one man almost at random 

And clouds him and clots around him and it possesses him 
Listen: the man does not have power 

Power has the man. 


Yes, the masque is undoubtedly a success—I am even tempted 
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to call it the greatest masque since Comus—but when Jeffers ass 
takes, as it were, the somnambulant Leader’s arm and conducts in, 
him sympathetically from the scene, I cannot help experiencing a 

curious shiver of apprehension, not so much for what he has here de 





done with Hitler as for what Hitler may do to him. What is the it 
nature of the impulse that led Jeffers to treat Hitler as a tragic 
figure, instead of as the ubiquitous Beast of Berchtesgaden? 
Rationalizing, one may say that Hitler is to Jeffers what Lucifer 


. . as a 
was to Milton, and one would rest content with that analogy if 
. . ee ° ° | 
only it were possible to regard politics as a fiction. —To my mind, | b 
. . ’ . ‘ 
Hitler is Jeffers’ hero not because Jeffers condones the fascist . 
program but because Hitler is the instrument of that destruction | 
o_oee ‘ . . ‘ P Sl 
of civilization, that obliteration of humankind, which Jeffers has 
° 9e ‘ : Cc 
long invoked as both necessary and good. Violence is all. It is ; 
the recurrent theme of the lyrics that close this book: | 
It is not bad. Let them play 
t the guns bark and the bombing-plane : 
Speak his prodigious blasphemies : 
It is not bad, it is high time, t 
Stark violence is still the sire of all the world’s values i 
Jeffers’ myth of himself is that he stands beyond moral judg- 
ment, so far removed from the hot human struggle that he is like 


Fav . Ferguson bathing in the mountain stream and watching | 
without a tremor, as a cream-colored car far down the mountain | 
crashes through the bridge-rails and goes pitching down the | 
canyon. “There was nothing to do about it at this distance 

Jeffers stood “at this distance” when he wrote The Bowl of 
Blood. His dilemma is that as he approaches the contemporary 
scene in other poems, written on a lower level of the imagination 
his symbols of violence and his death-wish for our civilization 
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assume inevitably a political coloring. The nature of that color- 
ing may be deduced from his observations on our world at war. 
Roosevelt and Hitler are one to him, “the two hands of the 
destroyer.” Germany and England are one to him. What does 
it matter? 
If England goes down and Germany up 


The stronger dog will still be on top, 
All in the turning of time. 


“Beware of taking sides,” he warns 

I am willing to grant that the integrity of Jeffers’ life has 
been such that he could support a view so extreme, but only if 
his position were in fact as extreme, as out-of-the-world as he 
supposes. Then he would be invulnerable, and what he says 
could be construed as the kind of high foolishness discerned by 
Blake: “If a fool would persist in his folly, he would be wise.” 


In order to elucidate Jeffers’ world-views I have had to over- 
simplify his position. Actually, in this book he is not a consistent 
thinker: frequently he does not think at all; what I wish to stress 
is that in becoming a topical poet he has forfeited the detach- 
ment on which he prides himself. He does take sides, sometimes 
contradictory sides. England he praises—‘“bleeding, at bay, 


magnificent, at last a lion” — when he is not dispassionately 
watching her go under; Russia he sneers at; Finland he eulogizes 
—"the best nation in Europe.” To “the dupes that talk 


democracy” he is unkind, for he is one who, like the old boar of 
the mountains, believes in tusks. He projects a vision of “armed, 
imperial America.” powerful, guilty, doomed, and this albeit with 
qualms he celebrates in the manner of Henry Luce proclaiming 
the American Century. Doctor of doom, with the works of 
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Spengler in his bag, he prescribes, for the mass he despises, mass- h 

suicide. n 
Perhaps a certain confusion has developed in Jeffers’ mind 

between the non-human and the in-human. His pursuit of the I 





one endowed him with a ferocity and grandeur of spirit that 
made him a legend in his time, as if he summed up, in a gesture 
of unappeasable nihilism, man’s distaste for his own corruptibil- 
ity. Now that he returns to the historical scene, it must be as 
one of us in a world of moral obligations and human values. For | 
him to abnegate these responsibilities would be to range himself 

on the side of the destroyers. It is a critical moment in his 


career. Stanley J. Kunitz 


REVIEWS 


LEW SARETT AND NATURE 





The Collected Poems of Lew Sarett, by Lew Sarett. With a Fore 
word by Carl Sandburg. Henry Holt & Company 

O READERS of Poetry, Lew Sarett and his work should be 

especially familiar, for it is with this magazine that his 
poetical career has been most intimately associated. Here may } 
be found some of his best poems, as well as the most suggestive 
discussions of his work—Alice Corbin Henderson's review of 
Many Many Moons (December, 1920), Harriet Monroe’s very 
interesting comparative estimate of Mr. Eliot's The Waste Land | 
and Mr. Sarett’s The Box of God (March, 1923), Miss Monroe's 
general exposition of Mr. Sarett’s poetry (November, 1925) and} 
her review of Wings Against the Moon (December, 1931 
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Miss Monroe was, as much as any other single person, instru- 
mental in “discovering” Mr. Sarett and introducing him to the 
American public. This introduction was effected through the 
pages of POETRY. 

Of the estimates which have been made of Mr. Sarett’s poetry 
and of his piace among modern poets, Miss Monroe’s have prob- 
ably revealed the most insight. Many will recall that twenty 
years ago, she admired Mr. Sarett’s work as much as she did 
Mr. Eliot’s—perhaps a bit more. (And this after The Waste 
Land had already appeared!) Since then Eliot and the meta- 
physicals have taken hold of American poetic taste (including 
Princeton, Cornell, Louisiana State University, and Norfolk, Con- 
necticut), so that even a novel on the recent Spanish Civil War 
is obliged to quote from Donne to be completely acceptable. 

Mr. Sarett is pre-eminently and par excellence a poet of nature 
Mr. Eliot is a poet of nature only by implication and indirection 
Therefore to understand the poetry of Mr. Sarett (and of Mr 
Eliot) one must understand the attitude of the post-war poet- 
intellectual towards nature, an attitude which was described about 
five years ago by Professor Joseph Warren Beach in his brilliant 
study, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English 
Poetry 

In twentieth-century poetry the term and concept of nature 


have virtually ceased to appear. One main reason for this is that 
the religious elements in the concept-—purposiveness, benevo- 


lence, etc—are no longer assumed to be true, and so the word 
nature has lost most of its emotional] force The romantic 
concept of nature... has not been able to withstand the impact of 


modern critical thought. 


I have always been disturbed by the almost complete absence 
of discord among the numerous reviewers of Beach’s work. 


Lew Sarett and Nature 
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Only one reviewer could I find among a dozen who represented I 
my own view, and what I take to be Mr. Sarett’s. This was a 
scholar from Berlin named Johannes Speck, who stated forth- 
right that the underlying concept (Grundgedanke) of Professor 
Beach’s study was decidedly false, in that it overlooked the fact 
that the striving towards entirety and unity—as represented in 
religion, philosophy, and art — is the most elementary and 
fundamental impulse of the human spirit (and so would be 
with us for a long time to come). Also: Though Mr. Beach was 
familiar with the exceedingly important research of Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy on the concepts of nature, and primitivism, 
he had apparently forgotten that if there is one thing clear in 
Lovejoy’s work it is that fundamental concepts do not die; they 
change, they receive different stress at different times, they under- 
go metamorphoses and travel about the world in countless dis- 
guises—but they don’t die. 

If I read Lovejoy rightly, the fascinating thesis of Beach 
& Company is premature by about ten or twenty centuries 
It holds together as long as one quotes the “cerebral” poets, to 
whom Professor Beach carefully confines his more ambitious 
analyses (Eliot, Auden, Spender), as long as one gives little or 
no space to Sarett, Sandburg, or Frost. It holds together if one 
accepts as axiomatic the very first implicit and explicit assump- 
tions of Professor Beach: that the romantic praises of abstract 
mature seem “extravagant and often well-nigh ridiculous”; that 
their writings were not “sheer nonsense” (just mostly nonsense, 
eh?); that although we may read nature-poetry with “deep | 
sympathy” and “emotional response,” we are generally “apolo | 
getic” about these in our more “rationalistic” moods. | 





I have taken so much time with Mr. Beach and nature because 
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I] think that Mr. Sarett’s poetry will appeal to people largely 
according to their conception of nature, and that it will be 
most frequenty disdained—if it will be at all—not on the 
prosodical level, by the syllable-sifters and the word-weighers 
and the phrase-fanciers (who may make the usual pat general- 
izations about “idiom” and “diction” and “cadence”), but rather 
on the metaphysical level, by those who use the “modernist” 
approach of Beach as part of an axiomatic set of assumptions 
about modern philosophy and poetry. 

It would seem, though, that nature as a value is far from dead 
as long as it exists as an entity, and continues to goad and tease 
us “out of thought/As doth eternity,” and more significantly, into 
thought as doth eternity, i.e., into thought about eternity. Nature 
as a value seems indeed very much alive as long as it can be 
the ordering principle and primary force of poetry having the 
depth and intensity of Mr. Sarett’s. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a single line in the passages 
quoted above from Mr. Beach that Mr. Sarett’s poetry does not 
actively contradict and negate. For his is a species of poetry 
wherein nature is not merely “la belle nature,” the nature of ex- 
ternal beauty (birds, trees, wild life), but even more, a supreme 
philosophical principle which orders and organizes all his poetry. 
His poetry is based on a metaphysics, even on a theology, of 
nature. 

Mr. Sarett’s poetic method—essentially one of presenting and 
interpreting nature—resembles the method of the “romantic” 
poets in more than one way. As with Wordsworth, for example, 
nature is the primary prism through which Mr. Sarett examines 
life. To nature he goes for suggestion and direction, and for 
strength—the Wordsworthian and “romantic” formula of nature 
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as a physical and spiritual reservoir. From nature come his | 
elaborate and remarkable analogies, his picturesque figures of 


speech and precise turns of phrase—and they come spontaneously, iw 
easily, and with rare exceptions, inevitably. 

Too, Mr. Sarett’s use of natural phenomena to point a moral is 
“romantic,” and not in a crudely didactic sense. Like Bryant, for \ 
example, he is always cognizant of the human factors which ow 
impinge on nature; nature makes him turn automatically toa | “™ 
consideration of man and self. One may compare the poetic 2 
method in many of Bryant’s poems with Mr. Sarett’s To a Wild ” 
Goose Over Decoys, Feather, Hang Me Among Your Winds - 
Feud, Frail Beauty. q 


It is a testimony to Mr. Sarett’s poetry that it achieved the 
popularity it did during the post-war decades, precisely when 
“romantic” poetry of this kind was least in demand because of 
the interest in hollow men and waste lands. A great deal of the 
force of his poetry derives from what the Greeks would have 
called his ethos, those attributes of his personal character which | 





are constantly revealed in the qualities of his diction, style 
thought, and the like. One begins to know in an intimate way 
this poet of nature, honest, sincere, conscientious, and unaffectedly 
high-minded—as Miss Monroe once put it, “a poet whose every 
gesture, every idea and figure of speech, is drawn from a life of 
action in wild places.” These personal attributes, combined with 
a high grade of technical excellence and craftsmanship, make 
The Collected Poems of Lew Sarett a valuable collection of the 
writings of a brilliant and original contemporary American poet 


Leo Shapiro 
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Selected Poems, by George Barker. The Macmillan Co. 
When Blake writes 

Who will exchange the new born babe 

For the dog at the wint’ry door? 
no answer is necessary. It is only necessary to uaderstand that 
an answer is implicit. For in asking such a question the poet has 
come to a conclusion, has arrived at a way of perceiving, of a 
way of living even—and there will be no respite, just as there 
couldn’t be in a head like Dostoievsky’s when he found the 
question: would you murder an innocent child if that could save 
the world? Then the world becomes a great drama and living is 
1 condition of continuous tension. The view is moral, is of a 
moral order where all things are interrelated, interdependent, 
interpenetrated; it is a vision which overseers all things and 
oversees nothing. The poetry would be related to the meta 
physical poetry which attempted to bring under a single sway 
all those divergent and oppositional things, and it is entirely 


possible that good poetry cannot be written without that kind of 








perceptiveness, whether religious or scientific, whether sensuous 
or intellectual 
Such a morality and such a sense of tension is in Barker's poems 
and this, together with extraordinary poetic gifts, gives his verse 
1 significance rarely encountered, and to such an extent that it is 
tantamount to raising our hopes for poetry. Nevertheless there 
is a good deal of imperfection in Barker and to locate it is, at 
same time, to point out the source of its brilliancy, its weight, 


its excitement. For it will come as no surprise that the poet 


descends from Hopkins—and that is quite right, as selection and 
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as necessity. In an attempt to apprehend the noble in the small, 
the future in the past, the mobile in the fixed, and to apprehend it qui 
with immediacy and livingness, it is right for the poet to employ tra 
those explosions of sounds and images. Yet he is very different m 
from Hopkins, and he is different from Dylan Thomas as well. 

The heavy-weighted surfaces and magnetic depths, the syntactic t0 
weights, in Hopkins and in Thomas, are not so exactly fused in he 
Barker. In Hopkins the explosion is so posed, so enacted, so Ti 
complete, that there is an absolute metaphysical experience. In 
Thomas, again, the language is thick, erotic, imprisoned, in an 
exact way that Thomas seems imprisoned in his morbidity, and | 
there is an experience of a psychological absolute. But Barker 
is essentially intelligent and intelligible: his work permits pro- 
portion as a part of criteria; when he writes 


ten 


Rotten in the home of the bone with a worm: 
But though no more than a spot of rot... . 


he is subjected to criticism that Hopkins and Thomas cannot be 
subjected to without a certain secondariness. 

Again, there are poems in which the poet brings to an idea a 
fusillade of sound and image over and over, from different fronts 
as it were, and creates a repetitious dullness. The true relevance 
of Barker, however, is not in an overwrought line or in successful 
or unsuccessful poems: it is that every single poem contains a_ | 
suspension, an intensity and drama, a discovery, a vitality; it is 
as though every single poem were a new kind of bomber that 
ranged for thousands of miles and was able to drop tons of ex- 
plosives all along the route. In one way, it is as exciting as that. 

And, too, Barker seems aware of his influences; consequently, 
he has gotten rid of, in the last poems, the excessiveness, the over- 
zealousness, that diminished rather than affirmed the natural 
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tension in the work. And a new dignity occurs; in the intense 
quiet of these later poems one gets to feel more the vision of 
tragedy, or the steady perception of life as tragic which the earlier, 
more turgid, poems blurred over. 

It is impossible to quote whole poems here. I can only hope 


to give the reader a brief introduction to some of the lines with 


the purpose of suggesting qualities in Barker. From No Othe» 
Tiger Walked That Way That Night, 
She stood on corners till the morning came 


Mesmerizing her misery asleep with another aay; 
She wept in public; she died when a name 








Was the same, or when a lovesong was over 
No other tiger came to be her love 
from the Holy Poem 
The monar who wears a shrieking crown 
Is us. All whipping tongues and words 
Flash at r head and doom us dowr 
rf, again the las lines Of 3w#77272e? Id} l] 
And mmer, blowing over the Mediterranean 
Like swans, like perfect swans. 
are all aspects of Barker’s sight, communicative and powerfully 
personal, vast in his perpetual ranging and yet nervously lyric 
There are dan In so fine and full a talent there is the 
langer of easy improvisation, of taking a theme and letting your 
| > > 
ents go tO wo! yn it. In his First American Ode Barker 


n l 


indulges himself by calling off the inevitable symbols: Poe and 
gin, Merman Melville (which ought to have been resisted 

Monroe Doctrine, Jefferson, Hearst, athlete, financier, Lincoln, 
Packard Sedan, Santa Anita, Sandburg, Rockefeller, Roosevelt, and 
alas, Walt. One wished he hadn’t accepted the gambit. There 
are other mistakes. But they are peripheral: the strong and 


poignant drama in the poet, his view of the world of objects and 
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ideas as alive and tense, his natural resourcefulness, his full talent sp 
inside the materials of poetry, swallow up the errors (they are eq 
hardly shortcomings) so that the total effect is unified, complete, | pa 
exhilarating and enlivening. The kind of moral “activity” in | be 
Barker commits him to variety; the methods employed, the | _ be 


language used, holds it all in, frames it, draws the diverse together. | tit 


Who will exchange the new born babe in 
For the dog at the wint’ry door? bye 


Barker might have invented this. At any rate, he has grasped 





hi 

the tragic inside it and has made a poetry of tragedy out of it ad 
Harvey Brett | 

tl 

A SUPPLEMENT FROM CUMMINGS h 

50 Poems, by E. E. Cummings. Duell, Sloan & Pearce i 
There is littke new one can say of Cummings. Arriving, as : 
50 Poems does, shortly after his collected volume, it appears , 
leaner than it actually is—merely addenda, a supplement one 
would have preferred bound with the key volume And ; 


would have been easy to predict, before its publication—more 
easily, perhaps, than with any other American poet—the almost 
exact ratio of good poems to bad that it would contain. From 
Tulips and Chimneys to 50 Poems, the mean has been constant. } 
If Mr. Cummings has at no time shown himself capable of 
separating the sheep from the goats, he has at least done some 
thing even better: he has not yet given us a book that revealed a1 
alarming switch or falling off. 

Indeed, the preservation of the Cummings personality, which 
has been recently diagnosed elsewhere in terms of utmost denigra 
tion, would seem to be something of a minor miracle in an age | 
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specializing in insecurity, violent change, and shifts of opinion 
equally violent. If the cost of this conservation on Mr. Cummings’ 
part has been a lack of “progression”"—and, I suppose, it has 
been; if the ravages of his anti-intellectualism are everywhere to 
be seen—and they are; and if even the most delightful personali- 
ties can have us yawning some midnights, there has been the not 
inconsiderable compensation that Mr. Cummings’ lapses have 
been constant throughout his career. That set of attitudes which 
he has developed and preserved through nearly twenty-five years 
of writing add up to what one might regard as one of the few 
“personalities” completely expressed in American poetry. With 
the usual exceptions, what we have had largely in other quarters 
has been a succession of masks, somewhat awry 

This personality has carried along with it, unhappily, such 
embarrassments as the frequently unsuccessful typographical 
tricks; the “little silent Christmas tree,” “the wisti-twisti barber- 
pole,” and the “queer old balloon man,” all of which could enter 
one of Ralph Hodgson’s poems (or one of Christopher Morley’s 
essays) with no trouble at all; and an inverted sentimentality that 
is only a little more forgivable. At his best, however—and he is 
at his best some of the time in all of his books—there are only 
a handful of living poets to rank with him. One might profit- 
ably select from his lyrics, his satires, his ballads and his experi- 
ments a collection to stand with almost any of his contemporaries. 
And some of the poems from this book would be in it 

anyone lived in a pretty how town 
(with up so floating many bells down) 


spring summer autumn winter 
he sang his didn’t he danced his did 


Women and men (both little and small) 
cared for anyone not at all 
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they sowed their isn’t they reaped their same 
sum moon stars rain 


my father moved through dooms of love 
through sames of am through haves of give 
singing each morning out of each night 
my father moved through depths of height 


moon 
*s whis- 
per 

in sunset 


or thrushes toward dusk among whippoorwills « 
tree field rock hollyhock forest brook chickades 
mountain. Mountain) 

whycoloured worlds of because do 


not stand against yet which is built by 
forever & sunsmell 

(sometimes a wonder 

of wild roses 


sometimes ) 
with north 
over 


he bz ; ; 
_— Weldon Kees 


TWO MIDWESTERNERS 


The Song of Jed Smith, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan 
Illinois Poems, by Edgar Lee Masters. Press of James A. Decker 
With The Song of Jed Smith Neihardt brings to a close the 
five volume cycle of the West upon which he has been engaged 
for a quarter of a century. When the work was begun with 
The Song of Hugh Glass in 1915, Neihardt was already a poet 
of reputation. His Man-Song had appeared in 1909, and a collec- 
tion of his lyrics from several volumes was published in 1916 
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A biography of the poet appeared and his Collected Poems were 
published. But the quinquepartite saga became and continued 
his chief poetic concern. 

The Song of Hugh Glass was followed by The Song of Three 
Friends (1919), The Song of the Indian Wars (1926) and The 
Song of The Messiah (1935). The present volume, though last 
in time of composition, will stand as the third in the cycle. 

The project was one ambitious enough to occupy the full life 
of a poet. Neihardt proposed to tell the story of the conquest of 
the West, the saga of a continent. It is a theme aspects of which 
have occupied poets from Barlow's Vision of Columbus to 
Rosten’s Return Again, Traveler. The material is rich and full, and 
if the poem made from it lacks power the fault does not lie in 
the choice of subject 

In the case of Neihardt, there is considerable disparity be- 
tween the breadth of the conception and the execution. The 
Song of Jed Smith, which as a whole is poetically the least intense 
part of the cycle, displays clearly the sources of the failure. The 
material is here: Jedediah Smith was an American explorer who 
made the first recorded journey overland from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific by the central route. He spent seven years in ex- 
ploration of the region between the Sierras and Salt Lake, and 
was killed by Comanches at the age of 32. 

Smith was perhaps a simple character, close to the school-book 
pioneer hero, but his life is not for that reason necessarily in- 
capable of being turned to poetic account. But Neihardt’s 
resulting poem has nothing approaching either the intellectual 
appeal or the emotional impact of, say, Rodman’s The Brothers: 
As Seen Through the Diary of Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
Neihardt has kept the poem on the level of narrative— 
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He was seeing all the white 
Map westward as a page on which to write, 
For men to read, the story of a land 
Still lying empty as the Maker’s hand 
Before creation. From the Great Salt Lake, 
Between the Colorado and the Snake, 
From burning sand to high Sierra snow, 
We wrote it... * 


—and the rhymed pentameters in which the life of the pioneer 
is told are no more moving than the average historical novel. 
Masters’ Illinois Poems is less ambitious than Neihardt’s book s 


It seems intended less as a structural part of the author’s career 
than as a postscript to that career. In the 26 poems Masters 
revisits the scenes of his boyhood, and finds “Spoon River still 


flows on, even as the years/ Have also flown” [sic] } 

The tone is for the most part simple and pastoral. Masters 
calls the place names of Illinois: Lewistown, Bernadotte, Havana; 
Sandridge, Sweetwater, Indian Point. He names the plants and 
the flowers, and in poems like Concord Church and Fiddler 
Contest he writes of other subjects nearly as indigenous as “the 





tamarack and the pine/ The hickory and the conifer.” 

Less happy are the poems in which he draws political con 
clusions, and makes of the things he celebrates a narrow pr 
vincialism. Disquieting are the lines 

Strange breeds may take our country, what } 
We lived and loved may all be lost; 

Strange accents, dialects spoken may blot 
The Iltinois language, with bitter cost 

To the America we loved and hoped to keep 


Such a fear of “strange breeds” and “strange accents” (cf. Balla 
for Americans) might well reduce the tradition with which 


Masters is concerned to a strearn smaller than Spoon River 


Coleman Rosenberger 


er 














TIME AND LOW TIDE 





» of Earth and Sky, by David Morton. Macmillan. 


Androscoggin, by Marsden Hartley. Falmouth Publishing House. 


One feels like saying to this surveyor of earth and sky, “It must 
be wonderful to see life that way.” He seems to be one of those 
people who start off with certainties rather than doubts. He 
believes that “the simple, the strong, the strict endure”; that we 
shall be saved from disaster now, as in the past, when the lights 
men live by gutter in an evil wind,—"“How but by hands cupped 
round the assaulted flames/And lips that move to form the 
saving names?”—that “love is law and law indeed is love”; that 


the “answer [is] hidden deeply in the need.” The first poem in 





he collection is Los the last, Nomenclature; throughout the 


book the poet explores the Word, the beginning “before the 
gE 


Word was grass and tree and stone”: what mi; 


} 





it indeed be called 
the pre- and post-name periods in man’s evolution. Again and 
gain his dominant or subordinate theme springs from this idea 


of man’s namingness; what strikes him about the relation of our 


earth to other star Incident in Night Transit) is that they have 
no names for the color of our forget-me-nots; what fortifies him 
In the Templed Breast) is that, even when the gods have gone 
the names thin a man’s own breast preside, “decreeing 
jawn.” Choosing not to see as ironic the cancellation of human 
passions and endeavors, he makes Time the hero, the bones find- 
ng welcome comfort lying “unfevered in the loam,” or falling 
valf in love with that dread try St they keep,” —and soberly 


signs the burden of immortality to song, the “temple of the 
ec? 


nesh made wor 


1 


Anybody who loves poetry of Nature will probably have made 
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the acquaintance of David Morton eight or nine volumes ago t 
He is a confirmed Nature lyricist of the first order, his interpreta- hi 
tions rooted in knowledge of phenomena not seen, only half 

heard, by ordinary observers. Society and the contemporary c 
world are not his affair. His characterizations are of the wind, 
Saint Francis, Lady Quiet wandering in the wood, and, in Portrait c 
of His Mother, the earth herself; and one notes (not in protest) / 
that the only anger he mentions is the wind’s; the only crash, | 1 


snow’s; the only starvation, winter silence; the only wounds, the 
maple’s; the only exile, man in winter. ( 
In Androscoggin the native returns. You are frequently | 
reminded of another river valley, the Spoon. Patrick Taccard | 
begins: “Taccard loves to paint/ a long and powerful scene;/ he | 
thinks in terms of the tragic mountain—/ depicts the lost lone- | 
some world/ on a piece of trade tin.” In those poems that 
employ ordinary grammar (most of them don’t) I wish he had 
remembered what he must have learned about faulty reference 
in the Lewiston grades: (“I admire my native city because/ it is 
part of the secret sacred rite/ of love of place”; and, “Contrasting | 
the scene when as a boy the river/ froze.”) In what seems like } 
an effort to be effortless the poet will often attach a sly note. 
which unfortunately falsifies the clear impression: “as if she hated | 
little children, and/ maybe she did—so many do”; and “he looked 
very tall to me when I was a child/ but maybe he wasn’t at all— 
anything looks big when one is little.” 1 suppose this same | 
determination to be simple motivates his use of adjectives like | 
couraged and earthish and the super-adverb samely, and rhymes 
like this in The Berry House (which has been burned): “It 
was so squarish as we looked/ and now it is thoroughly baked 
and cooked/ and the shape of it is slender/ and not nearly so 
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0. tender.” The reverse calculation would have to explain extraneous 
lingerie; intestate thunder; far-unwonted field. 
If You would expect a painter, which is what Mr. Hartley is, to 
ry do best with scene; on the contrary he often veers away from the 
d, pure picture into clumsy abstraction, as in a nice little description 
it of bog cranberries, all color and shape, ending: “richer because 
‘) } they are closer to the inference of height and the substance/ of 
h, the night and morning”; or in a lovely Breughel poem about 
ne skaters: “inscribing anesthetic arc to smooth away/ the progress 
of a testy day.” Or he plunges us into utter chaos: “On the 
ly breast of David’s Mountain/ many an adolescent dream was 
rd slain/ later to be snatched from early death/ when manhood gave 
he them back their breath again.” I guess it takes an ear as well as 
e- an eye to make a poet, and this one (like his islands in Penobscot 
at Bay resembling notes on the scale) is “besieged with indigenous 
ad sharps. Kathleen Campbell 
ce 
is 
1g 
‘ NEWS NOTES 
ke } 
te. LETTER from Keidrych Rhys, now serving as an anti-aircraft gunner, 
q | calls our attention to a recent controversy in the English Listener, 
e in which Stephen Spender, Robert Graves, and Herbert Read have 
ed been arguing about the scarcity of typical “war poetry” in the present 
war. Spender believes that “the very silence of the poets may have 
— its significance. They are silent perhaps because they feel that in a 
ne world of so much confusion, they cannot dupe people by spreading 
k \ ideas that lack conviction or are untrue. They must stick to the certain 
Pe but limited truth of their own experience. The war has no stage 
1eS setting easily visualized by the imagination of the whole world. That 
"| does mot mean, of course, that Dunkirk, Crete, Russia, air-raids on great 
‘ | cities . . . may not produce descriptive poetry of a high order; they 
d should certainly do so. But it will probably be a matter of time before 
the imaginations of the writers and audience become familiar with the 
a widely dispersed scene and movement of the war.” 
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Robert Graves, himself an old soldier, has a different explanation Hi: 
“It will be realized . . . that the passing of the Conscription Act a few 


months before World War II made volunteer pride irrelevant and war » 
poetry unnecessary as a stimulus to recruiting. Finally, the army of 

World War II is not the amateur, desperate, happy-go-lucky, rag-time, ye 
lousy army of World War I. Its senior officers and N.C.O.’s are prac- ha 
tically all professionals; even its newest battalions are anything but rag- - 
time; and it is being increasingly mechanized, and any eccentric be- ~ 
havior in officer or man is more sternly discountenanced than ever . 


before in history. The sort of soldier who in World War I would 
have been a typical war poet now feels a mist the color of khaki - 


blanco rise between him and the world of his imagination.” G 
Herbert Read disagrees with both Graves and Spender: “I do not " 
think it is true that this war has failed to produce its poets. The | 
public (i.e. the press) expected a certain group of poets to write Y 
war poetry, and this group conspicuously failed. Then because its 
favorite canaries refused to sing, the press spread the rumor that all I 
the singing birds had been scared away by the bombs. The poets of f 
this war exist (i.e. the poets who happen to be writing during and V 
incidentally about this war) but they are not yet fashionable.” And 
Mr. Rhys comments: “I must say 1 agree with Read. Spender’s argu- t 
ment, so typically Stephenish, seems most unreal to a veteran like F 
myself.” } 
Malcolm Cowley informs us that his poem The Eater of Darkness 
which appears in this issue, was originally written in 1926, “as a poem | 


to Robert M. Coates, the man with red hair and freckles whose pockets 
are always full of tricks. It came out with a group of personal portrait 
in The Little Review. It has been worrying me for years, because | 





“ ~ - " ' 
thought it was trying to say something—not about Coates—which | 
dida’t quite get said. Finally | changed everything but the third line anc 
parts of three others. I gave it a new title and a completely new en 


Maybe all my work is wasted, but I did want to get this fake Pagliacci 
quality of the 1920's, mixed with real hysteria and actual suicides 

“The dedication to Coates still stands, if that kindly and hard-working 
man will accept it. But I had better make it clear that he is neither fake 
nor Pagliacci—quite the contrary—and anything but a suicide 

We have been trying to learn something of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the tragic death of Roger Roughton, who committed suicide 
in Dublin last April at the age of twenty-four. No further information 
has been received. Roughton was one of the most promising young 
English writers and was formerly editor of Contemporary Prose and 
Poetry. In 1937 he was honored by POETRY as the first recipient of the 
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Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for his haunting and beautiful 
poem, Tomorrow Will Be Difficult, in the October 1936 issue. 

The Greystone Press announces a plan to publish two new poets a 
year, beginning in April. The editions will be limited and printed in 
handset type by Victor and Jacob Hammer, formerly printers of the 
famous Stamperia del Santuccio editions in Florence. This “New Poets 
Series” will be edited by Gorham Munson and will introduce poets 
who are “experimental in technique and highly individual in spirit.” 
Since the editorial requirements are necessarily specialized, poets who 
wish to offer manuscripts are asked to enter into correspondence with 
Gorham Munson, Greystone Press, 40 East 49th Street, New York, 
before submitting their work 

Frederic Prokosch has returned from Portugal and is living in New 
York City. 

A stage version of Robert Frost's Snow is included in the Bread Loaf 
Book of Plays, just published by the Middlebury College Press. The 
play was adapted by Hortense Moore with the assistance of Frost and 
was produced at the Bread Loaf Little Theatre in 1959 


The mystery of the authorship of the unsigned manuscript, Pursuit 


has finally been cleared up. Robert Penn Warren writes: “For the life 
of me I can’t imagine how the poem got there in the first place, for | 
haven't the slightest recollection of ever offering it there . . A good 
many months ago, shortly after the poem was finished, I offered it t 
The Virginia Quarterly, where it is scheduled to appear in December 

And so we are not even to have the pleasure of publishing this work; 
however, our long “pursuit” will have been worth while if it serves to 
call attention to one of the best poems of the year 








The American I imental Poetry Magazine, P. O. Box 172, Compton 
ll us to ant ice that it is “the only magazine in the world that 
pu all poetry submitted” but that “only experimental verse is 
We Which is somehow doubly unique 

The Florida Magazine of Verse announces a prize of twenty-five dol 
lars for an unpublished poem of 25 lines or less submitted before 
March 1 from any part of the United States or Canada. Poems must 





be unsigned and accompanied by an envelope containing the author's 





name anc address on the inside Address Short Poem Contest,” 
Box 6, Winter Park, Fla. It should be carefully noted that the maga- 
zine “reserves the right” to publish any poem submitted, whether it 





wins the prize or not. No manuscripts returned 

The editor regrets very much an awkward mistake in the November 
issue. On page | the first paragraph should read: “We proceed with 
the awards, which are made for poems printed during the past year in 
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Volumes LVII and LVIII of PoETRY (October 1940 through September 
1941), with reference also to each poet’s general achievement or 
promise.” 

Apologies are also in order for the misspelling of the names of tw 
poets, Ellen Stevenson and Agusti Bartra, in the November contribu- 
tors’ notes. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MALCOLM COWLEY, now living in Connecticut, is the author of a book 
of poems, Blue Juniata, as well as numerous essays and translations, and 
the autobiographical volume, Exéle’s Return. A new collection of his 
poems, The Dry Season, will soon be published by New Directions. He 
has contributed to POETRY since 1919 and was awarded the Harriet 
Monroe Lyric Prize in 1939. For the past ten or twelve years he has 
served as literary editor of The New Republic. 

AUGUSTINE BOWE practises law in Chicago, devoting himself chiefly to 
cases of workers’ compensation. In spare moments he has written 
hundreds of poems, with no thought of publication, as a diversion from 
the writing of briefs. A few of them, rescued by a friend, appeared in 
POETRY last January and won appreciative comment. We now take 
pleasure in presenting a larger selection. 

CLARA BRUSSEL, whose Book of Adelaide places her among the most 
talented new poets, appears for the first time here. She was born 
twenty years ago in New York City, where she still lives, and is a 
student at Brooklyn College. 

ALFRED HAYES, of New York City, is one of the best-known younger 
poets, although he has not yet published a book. His poems have 
appeared in magazines and anthologies, and he is co-author with Leon 
Alexander of the dramatization of Erskine Caldwell’s Journeymen. 

GEORGE ABBE was born in Somers, Conn., in 1911, educated at the 
University of New Hampshire, and is now on the English faculty at 
Mount Holyoke. He has published a book of poems, Wait for These 
Things. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

GABRIELA MISTRAL is the pseudonym of Lucila Godoy, the leading 
contemporary poet of Chile and the founder of the modern poetry move- 
ment in that country. Her books are famous throughout the Spanish- 
reading world. Of Mistral and the Chilean poets of her generation, H. R 
Hays writes (in Decision, May 1941): “This middle generation is less 
of a school [than the generation of older symbolist poets], their poetry 
is more a vehicle for their personalities than for a fashionable literary 
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attitude. They employ orthodox techniques but they make more use of 
direct experience than their predecessors. Their point of view is still in- 





dividualist. Since they are still writing today, they are actually the modern 
academicians.” One of Gabriela Mistral’s poems, Ecstasy, appeared in 
our Latin American Number, June 1925, in a translation by Muna Lee. 
The poem which appears this month is a new authorized translation of 
Dios Lo Ouiere, from the volume Desolacién. Mistral is now devoting 
all her royalties to the care of Spanish refugee children. 


MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, was formerly on the editorial staff of 
POETRY and is the author of two books of verse, Once in a Blue Moon 
and Lost Cit) 
of Barto, Pa., has contributed poems to magazines 

1 well-known novel, The Outward Room 





JOHN ROBERT QUINN was born 1909 in Eaton, Ohio, and now lives 
in Washington, D. C., where he has a government position. He has 
published a book of poems, Beyond This Vi 


two poets are new contributors, although their work is 
of our readers 





AMELIA SNYDER MCINTYRE, a native and resident of San Francisco, 
published 1 in various magazines. She is a member of the 
Activist Group iety of California poets 
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ism 


ASHLEY SAMPSON, an English writer, has contributed poems, stories 














les to Brit ind American periodicals, including The Spectator 
The New English Weekly, The Dial, etc., and is the author of a novel, 
The Ghost Mr. Brown, recently published by the rtune Press 
Rejected for military service on medical grounds, he is now lecturing to 
forces on literary subjects, under the Adult Education Scheme 
month’s pros yntributors have all appeared previously 


STANLEY J. KUNITZ, of New Hope, Pa., is well-known to our readers 
as poet and criti He was the recipient of this year’s Oscar Blumenthal 
Prize. LEO SHAPIRO is a member of the English faculty at DePaul 
University. HARVEY BREIT, of New York, has contributed verse and 
criticism to POETRY, The New Republic, New Directions, etc. KATHLEEN 
CAMPBELL is director of a creative writing group in Chicago. WELDON 
KEES, of Denver, has published poems, stories criticism in many 

i COLEMAN ROSENBERGER is a book reviewer for the 
t He has contributed to The Neu Republic, Accent, 
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